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Families and Incomes. 


WO hundred years ago, Defoe, after a visit to Yorkshire, 
wrote a glowing account of its industry. He described 
the “‘lusty fellows’ at its dye vats and looms, the women 
and children, carding and spinning, ‘‘all employed, from the 
youngest to the oldest.’’ His enthusiasm broke all bounds as he 
painted in this vivid touch—‘‘scarcely anything above four years 
old, but tts hands were sufficient for its own support.’’ For a 
full century after Defoe’s day the four-year-olds continued to 
labour for their own support. They fell asleep over Lancashire’s 
cotton machines; they endured the darkness of the coal mines; 
they swept London’s chimneys, and down even to the ’sixties of 
last century, they were toiling over pottery, glass-ware, and 
hosiery. 

Those days of barbarism are over, but, in ending them, our 
somewhat more humane yet absent-minded civilisation created a 
problem which it has not yet solved. These infants, whose hands 
were sufficient for their own support, may have grown into a 
stunted and ignorant population, but, at least, their labours had 
one result: they ensured that the income of each family had some 
relation to the number of mouths which it had to feed. The years 
of dependence were very brief, and almost as rapidly as the 
family grew, so did its means of livelihood expand. Our care- 
ful, careless age has increased these years of dependence from 
four to fourteen. It has revolted against the inhumanity of ex- 
ploiting children for gain. It has realised that the future of the 
race depends on their growth and education. These two dis- 
coveries meant an immeasurable progress. But in making them, 
the nation forgot that it was placing a new strain upon the 
breadwinner of the family, whose wages must now suffice for 
the maintenance of these children. Society has made no provi- 
sion for the adjustment of the worker’s family income to meet 
the heavier burden. | 


T moments we seem. to catch a glimpse of the problem. 
When a man falls out of work, the careful State takes note 
of his needs. It counts his children; it rations his ‘‘dole’’ accord- 
ing to the size of his family. When it called him out of the 
factory into the trenches, it acted on the same principle. It paid 
to every soldier’s wife an allowance based upon the number of 
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his dependent children. It would be easy to collect accurate 
evidence to prove what most of us know from our own experi- 
ence—that the nation’s children, especially in the poorer quar- 
ters of our industrial towns, were never so well fed, or so well 
clad, as they were during the war. This was a singular and 
unexpected result. Food and clothing were scarce, and prices 
were high. It is true that money wages were also high, but that 
cannot supply the explanation. For in the first place, millions 
of families were earning no wages at all. And in the second 
place, if we except the munition trade, these high nominal wages 
had in fact no greater purchasing power than the pre-war rates 
of pay. Wages barely kept pace with the mounting cost of living. 
The true explanation is very simple. The housewife had at her 
command, week by week, an assured income proportioned to the 
number of children for whom she had to provide. For the first 
time in history, society acted on the commonsense principle, that 
since five or six children must consume more food and clothing 
than one or two, a large family should receive a bigger income 
than a small one. 

This rare visitation of commonsense lasted only for the dura- 
tion of the war. When peace dawned again and the soldier 
returned to lathe and loom, he found himself once more selling 
his labour in a market which knows nothing of these humanities. 
The Socialist principle, ‘‘to each according to his need,’’ runs no — 
longer. Children in this market are an irrelevance. A man 
fetches the price which he and his fellows can extort by collective 
bargaining. That price is no more for the father with seven mouths 
to feed, than it is for the bachelor. 


UT Labour, you may say, has its expedient. It is out to 
enforce the Living Wage. In many of the more depressed 
trades, the State has, by Trade Boards and arbitrations, com- 
pelled the acceptance of the principle of a minimum wage, which 
is supposed to ensure at least a bare subsistence. A minimum 
wage for whom, or, in plainer words, for how many? The 
answer is precise enough: in the case of adult male workers, a 
minimum wage is universally taken to mean a wage which will 
maintain, according to some modest standard of comfort and 
efficiency, the average, typical family, which is held to consist of 
a man, his wife and three dependent children. 
There we stop: ‘‘average’’ is a word with a fair ring in it; 
‘‘typical’? sounds satisfying. But just how many are there of 
these ‘‘average, typical’’ families ? 


A. 


Statistics} show that of male wage-earners over twenty years 
of age in England, 27 per cent. are bachelors or widowers and 
24.7 per cent. married couples without children or without chil- 
dren under fourteen—in all 51.7 per cent. 

Then come 16.6 per cent, with one dependent child, and 13 
per cent. with two. 


Only 8.8 per cent. represent that average family with three 
children. 


A slightly larger group, 9.9 per cent., have more than three 
dependent children. 

Average justice is rough justice. If the “‘living wage’’ were 
really enough for a family of five, then more than half the workers 
should have a surplus. But nearly 10 per cent, would go short. 

That, however, is to understate the case, for in this last group 
of the big families, there are 4o per cent. of the nation’s children. 

Six children, then, in every ten, by average justice, may possibly 
have enough, but four are doomed to certain privation. 

Our problem grows desperate when we face the plain facts. It 
can be only a minority of wage-earners who actually receive a 
“living wage,’’ even if we measure it by the modest scale of 
comfort of Mr. Rowntree’s standard—35s. 3d. at pre-war prices, 
equal to about 68s. at present. Everyone is familiar with the 
calculations of Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp. Allow 
for public expenditure, and set aside a depreciation fund, and all 
the wealth in the country (according to their reckoning) if all 
incomes could be ruthlessly equalised, would yield us little more 
than this living wage all round. 


are confronted with this familiar fact of the inadequacy 
-of the national income. In the first place, we insist that there is 
criminal injustice in the manner of its distribution. One half of 
it is enjoyed by one ninth of the population, One third of it goes 
in rent, profit and interest, to people who are performing no 
active, personal service. In the second place the present organ- 
isation of industry is far from yielding all the wealth which a 
full use of science, modern machinery, and the labour power of 
our whole population would enable us to produce. There is an 
idle class which produces nothing, while a much larger class is 


W: who are Socialists have many things to say when we 


+These facts and many more of almost equal importance will be found in 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone’s invaluable book, The Disinherited Family, to 
which the writer of this pamphlet is indebted for much of the material used 
in these pages. 


busy, but it is engaged either in producing luxuries which the nation 
as a whole cannot afford, or in the maintenance of the fighting 
services and in paying for past wars, or else in a frenzied effort, 
by advertising and competitive salesmanship to snatch trade from 
its rivals in the home market. There is in nearly every organised 
industry a deliberate restriction of output, designed to maintain 
high prices. The land, moreover, is under-cultivated, and the 
mines wastefully managed. Our main effort as Socialists is to 
promote a better organisation of society and of industry, which 
will yield a larger national income, and to distribute that income 
equitably among all who help, by the work of hand or brain, to 
produce it. We shall achieve nothing fundamental in our 
struggle against poverty, until we can transform both motive and 
organisation in industry. 


This complete re-organisation of industry will be, at best, a 
slow process, even if the resolute Socialist Government initiates 
it, and has an adequate majority behind it. Can we, in the earlier 
stages of this process, make an end of grinding poverty by the 
simpler method of distributing the existing national income more 
fairly ? 


If the statisticians reckon correctly, this does not seem at first 
sight a hopeful enterprise. For they tell us that even if we could 
share out the present national income equally (a thing which we 
obviously cannot do), we should add only a few shillings to the 
weekly income of every wage-earner. 


It is useful to know this. But do we want to make an equal 
distribution? That has never been the Socialist ideal. What we 
aim at is a distribution which corresponds more fairly to needs. 
The few shillings which could (if the thing were politically possi- 
ble and desirable) be added to the income of every wage-earner, 
would do comparatively little to increase the general well-being. 
But suppose that, instead of distributing these few shillings all 
round, we were to bestow them where they are most needed. By 
taking from the surplus incomes of the wealthy much less than a 
rigid ideal of equality demands, there might still be available a 
fund, which would increase the general well-being appreciably, if. 
it were distributed among wage-earning families which have 
dependent children to support. We have seen that only half the 
wage-earners are at any given moment in that case. With that 
fact to guide us, it is probable that a somewhat fairer re-distri- 
bution of the actual income of the nation could be devised which 
would, even to-day, avail to make an end of gross poverty. 
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ITH our central Socialist purpose in view, let us now con- 
W sider the means which have been proposed to remedy this 
anomaly in the adjustment of family jincomes to needs. There 
are, broadly, two types of schemes. 'One of them aims merely 
at re-distributing the present, total income of the working-class 
more equitably among its members. It would not alter the shares 
of the national wealth which go to workers, capitalists, rentiers 
and professional men, but it would distribute the part which falls 
to the workers with some regard to the size of their families, 
It would add nothing to the total income of the working-class, 
but it would make its poverty somewhat more bearable by 
recognising the claims of parents with dependent children. 
Schemes of this type aim at what economists call a horizontal 
re-distribution of wealth within the working-class. 


A Socialist need not deny that schemes of this type would 
have, on the whole, a beneficial social effect. There would be 
less strain and privation in the life of working-class families while 
their families were growing. Their children would be reared with 
a decidedly better chance of life. But schemes of this type do 
nothing to remedy the unequal distribution of wealth as between 
one class and another. We shall understand the elements of 
our problem all the better for following the reasoning which has 
led to the formulation of these schemes for a ‘‘horizontal’’ re- 
distribution of the working-class income. But Socialists will 
seek for a solution which brings about a ‘‘vertical’’ re-distribu- 
tion, and corrects at the same time both these social anomalies. 
Our ideal plan should take something from the excessive share 
of the national income that falls to the upper and middle classes, 
and add it, in some form, to the incomes of workers who have 
children to bring up. 


E have been slow in this country to turn our attention to 

\ \ this problem. Australia was before us in studying it. 
Litigation in the Federal Courts had established the principle of 
the Living Wage. After the war Mr. Hughes set up a Commis- 
sion to inquire what a family of five really did require for a decent 
life. It did its work with thoroughness, reckoned every stocking 
and blouse, and unanimously fixed the living wage, at 1920 
prices, at £5 16s. a week. The Commonwealth statistician was 
then asked for his opinion. He replied in one devastating sen- 
tence: that all the wealth annually produced in Australia, includ- 
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ing all employers’ profits, would not, if divided equally among 
employees, yield the necessary weekly amount. 


It looked like checkmate, but the Chairman of the Commission, 
Mr. A, B. Piddington, promptly produced a solution. He 
divided the £5 16s. into two portions—{£4, which would support 
a man and his wife, and 36s., which would keep three dependent 
children. The commonsense proposal followed simply enough: 
to enforce a basic wage of £4 for every worker, and to add to 
it a supplementary allowance of 12s. for each child. To spare 
employers the temptation of discriminating against men with 
families, the children’s allowances were to be paid through a poo! 
fed by industry, but managed by the State. To this pool every 
employer was to contribute a weekly sum of tos. 9d. for every 
adult worker whom he employed.* 


This Australian illustration is interesting because it was based 
on clear thinking and careful statistics. Unfortunately it re- 
mained mere theory. The plan was never enforced. Other coun- 
tries have been more practical, and the systems which they have 
evolved, though much less satisfactory in principle, have the 
merit of existing as working models. In one form or another the 
system of paying children’s allowances as a supplement to wages 
is in force in several of the more advanced countries of Europe. 
It usually grew up in a haphazard fashion, during the period of 
inflation, but it has persisted because it answers, even in _ its 
defective forms, to the real needs of life. The system is now uni- 
versal in Austria and common in France, Belgium, Holland and 
Germany. The State usually follows it for its own employees, 
and in France it is obligatory also for Government contractors. It 
-covers about half the industrial workers in France: it is univer- 
sal in Germany for miners, and common in other trades. It is 
generally worked through a pool, based sometimes on the indus- 
try as a unit, sometimes on the locality. The amount paid for 


*These Australian figures were based on prices and population. statistics 
which may not exactly correspond to our own; they were fixed, moreover, 
at the height of the boom. If we ignore these local differences, and scale 
them down to correspond to the present level of prices in England, they. 
would give a basic minimum wage of £2 8s., with 7s. as the allowance 
for each child. The five-membered family would be entitled to a minimum 
of £3 9s., while the employer would pay, in basic wage and children’s con- 
tribution, not less than £2 14s. 3d. for each employee. That is not a high 
minimum price for labour, but it is far beyond the rate prevailing in some 
trades, notably agriculture. These figures are given merely by way of com- 
pleting the Australian illustration: they must not be interpreted as the figures 
which we propose to enforce. 


each child is much less than in the Australian plan, and the pool 
is usually managed by the employers, a system that obviously 
lends itself to grave abuse. The Trade Union movement, at 
first sceptical and indifferent, is now, especially in France and 
Belgium, demanding that the system shall be made compulsory, 
taken out of the employers’ hands and conducted by the State. 

It was this Continental plan of an industrial pool, which the 
Royal Commission proposed as a model for coal mining. If the 
pool were managed by the State, as the Australian scheme pro- 
posed, or even by the men and the employers jointly, some of the 
objections to which the Continental schemes are exposed, would 
be removed, 

But these Continental schemes were all adopted during a 
period of inflation, when money wages were rising rapidly. It 
‘was easy to apply part of an apparent increase of wages to this 
purpose. But it would be much more difficult to introduce the 
system at a time when the total sum distributed by an industry 
in wages remained stationary, and most difficult of all, if (as in 
coal-mining) the employers were trying to reduce it. For in 
either of these cases, the adoption of children’s allowances would 
mean « decrease in the wages both of the older men who have 
no dependent children, and of the young unmarried men. 

If, on the other hand, the family allowances paid from an in- 
dustrial pool represented an addition to the total wages bill, 
another grave difficulty arises. A ‘‘sheltered’’ trade might man- 
age to pay them, by the simple expedient of raising its prices. 
An unsheltered trade might find itself gravely embarrassed. The 
result, unless the State were to enforce large measures of technical 
re-organisation and some system of price control, might be a 
general rise in the cost of living. The usual evils of inflation 
would follow, and the gain from children’s allowances would 
‘turn out to be largely an illusion. 

For these reasons we do not advocate the general adoption of 
the system of the industrial pool, though something might be 
gained if this system were to be tested experimentally in certain 
occupations—the teaching profession, for example, or the Civil 
Service. 


NOTHER plan, which has received a good deal of support 
from Liberals, is to build a system of children’s allowances 
on the model of contributory health insurance. The worker, the 
employer, and the State might each contribute a third of the cost 
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of a weekly allowance for every child of an insured person, The 
scheme has been worked out with valuable statistical data, in Mr. 
_J..L. Cohen’s booklet, Family Income Insurance (P. S. King and 
Son, ts.) ; 


To this form of the idea we can give no support. A scheme 
which would yield a flat rate benefit of 5s, for each child under 
15 would require a weekly contribution of 1s. 4d. from every 
adult male worker. This, in addition to other insurance charges, 
would impose an intolerable burden on the poorer workers, for 
which during long stretches of their lives, they would receive 
no benefit. The charge upon the Rapiover would in many 
cases be passed on in higher prices to the consumer, and the 
apparent advantage to ‘the worker from children’s aliswaates 
would be partly dissipated in a higher cost of living. It is pro- 
bable, also, that this heavy charge on industry would, in some 
trades, tend to depress wages. 


HESE two schemes are both of the ‘‘horizontal’’ type. Let 
T us suppose that the coal-industry were to follow the Royal 
Commission’s recommendation, and then that other industries, 
some prosperous and some struggling, were one by one to follow 
its example. The children’s allowances would obviously vary, 
as wages vary. There might be a handsome allowance for 
printers’ children, a modest sum for the children of miners and 
engineers, and a beggarly pittance for the children of farm 
workers. None of us would defend these inequalities. There 
is no principle of morals which could justify this discrimination. 
The village children would be suffering for the farmers’ lack of 
enterprise and science, while the printers’ children would be 
benefiting by the accident that in this ‘‘sheltered’’ trade, differ- 
ences of language are an obstacle to foreign competition. 


Socialists would insist on brushing aside such accidental 
inequalities as these. Liberals talk of ‘‘equality of oppor- 
tunity.’’ What equality can there be, if the child must start 
handicapped by its fathers’ poverty? It is for us an axiom that 
the first concern of the community is the quality of its children. 
On their health, vigour and mental development, its progress 
and even its wealth depend. That the children of the workers 
should grow up less healthy, less vigorous, less intelligent than 
they might be, is a misfortune, not merely for themselves, their 
parents and their class; it is a misfortune for the whole com- 
munity in which they will be citizens. 
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In order that all the nation’s children shall reach the fullest 
possible development of mind and body, Socialists propose, for 
this national purpose, to treat the national income as a common 
pool. It is the product of our common labour. No man can 
truly say, even of what he makes, that it is his own. Centuries 
of common progress lie behind his efforts: generations of 
teachers contribute to his skill: he worked and built up his for- 
tunes, not as a lonely individual, but as a member of a co-opera- 
tive community. Property has no rights that can stand against 
the claim of the whole community for its children. That prin- 
ciple is recognised already even by the State of to-day, which 
rates and taxes wealth to educate the children. But their bodies, 
no less than their minds, concern us. Their whole development 
is morally a common charge, 


HESE are some of the considerations which lead us to our 
aR own plan—a scheme for the ‘‘vertical’’ re-distribution of the 
nation’s income for the ‘benefit of its children. 

This is a State scheme financed entirely from taxation. The 
idea is.as old as Thomas Paine, though his bold pioneering bore 
no direct fruit. But at its Easter Conference this year (1926) 
the Independent Labour Party adopted this plan, by a unanimous 
vote, as part of its policy of the Living Income. 

The proposal is that a weekly allowance be _ paid to the 
mother, through the Post Office, and that the (whole) charge 
should be met from direct taxation. The allowance should start 
at birth, and continue to the end of the period of compulsory 
schooling, i.e., at present to the fifteenth birthday. 

A case might no doubt be argued for the payment of these 
allowances to every mother. We propose, at all events at the 
start,—since our object is to re-distribute national income more 
equitably between class and class—to confine them to the chil- 
dren of working. -class parents. The definition of ‘working-class 
parents’’ will require some care. The Health Insurance scheme 
covers most of them, but there are some classes of workers, none 
of them very numerous, who do not come within it—most of the 
fishermen, for example, are excluded, crofters, small-holders, 
costers and some others who should be eligible for children’s 
allowances, if their incomes are within the Health Insurance 
limit. f : 


+There is no limit under the Act for manual workers. For non-manual 
workers the limit is £250 per annum. 
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The allowances would not cease when the wage-earning parent 
was unemployed, nor during strikes and lock-outs. The children 
would be spared the worst privations of the class war. 

Opinions may differ as to whether these allowances should 
vary in amount with the age of the child, and again as to whe- 
ther the same amount should be paid for each child, whatever 
the number of children may be. These details deserve investiga- 
tion. For the present, let us assume that the allowances will be 
on a uniform flat-rate basis. 


UR proposal avoids the dangers which lurked in the other 

plans. It places no direct charge upon industry. Taxa- 
tion is not, in our view, an immediate burden on industry, as 
rates and insurance charges unquestionably are. It does not 
figure in the balance sheet, as these do, before profits are de- 
clared. It cannot, therefore, have the same direct effect in bring- 
ing about a rise in prices. Nor does this method of augmenting 
working-class incomes, involve any addition to the total volume 
of currency and credit. It effects a re-distribution of the existing 
national income, and so avoids the danger of inflation, 

The administrative machinery would be simple, and would 
follow the model of Old Age Pensions. The one grave obstacle 
is, of course, the formidable cost of a State scheme. While it 
would be tempting to suggest a figure of 7s. a week (which is Mr. 
Rowntree’s reckoning of the cost of food and clothing for a child) 
one must remember that a Labour Chancellor will have other 
demands to face. We suggest, then, at the start, as the lowest 
figure worth considering, an allowance of 5s. A reference to the 
carefully compiled tables in Mr. Cohen’s book, shows that the 
cost, at this figure, for every child of an insured person, up to 
the fieanis birthday, would be £125 million. Some deductions 
may be made from this figure since orphans, and the children of 
the unemployed are already partially provided for, though the 
allowance to the latter is only 2s. There would also be a consider- 
able saving in Poor Law expenditure, which would benefit 
municipal finance. 


NE hopes that Labour finance will show a saving in the 
O charges for the War Debt and for Armaments. Apart from 
that possibility, this sum of something less than £125 millions 
could be found by restoring the level of direct taxation of the 
early post-war years. Mr. Churchill’s reckoning when he took 
6d. off the income tax was that 1s. yields £64 millions. The 
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whole sum could be found by going back to the 6s. income tax. 
But it would be only fair to treat earned incomes less severely, 
to apply a lower rate to the lower levels of income, to raise the 
level of exemption, and to increase the allowances for children. 
One requires only £100 millions from this source. 


The super-tax_ could easily yield the remaining £25 millions. 
By restoring the rate to the figure which bested ‘before Mr. 
Churchill’s first Budget, one would get £10 millions. 


By stiffening the graduation, and bringing down the lower 
limit of liability from £2,000 to £1,500 a year, it would not be 
difficult to get another £15 millions. 


An alternative source might be found in the Death Duties,, 
from which a much higher yield could be obtained than at pre- 
sent. But, again, it must not be forgotten that other claims 
have to be met. 7 


The only difficulty about this scheme is, obviously, the scarcity 
of courage in politics. It demands a strong Chancellor, with a 
resolute party behind him. But morally there is an overwhelm- 
ing case for it. It is a proposal to take from the superfluities of 
the rich a sum which they would otherwise expend on luxuries 
or add to their accumulations. This money it would use to 
ensure that the children of the workers shall grow up with a 
less unequal chance of health and strength and mental growth. 
It is a first step towards the equalisation of incomes. 


STIMATES show that out of the national income, approxi- 
mately £2,000 millions go in rent, profit, interest and 
salaries to the upper and middle class. The share of the manual 
workers is, roughly, £1,500 millions. Our proposal would take 
£125 millions from the larger aggregate income of the fortunate 
few, and add it to the share of the less fortunate many. Those 
who oppose it must be prepared to justify the shocking inequality 
ir the present distribution of wealth. They must deny the claim 
that the first charge on the nation’s income is the rearing of its 
children. 


If we are ready for a frontal attack on poverty, this step will 
not seem too bold. A little less will be spent on motor cars 
and racing, on wines and grouse moors, and winters in the 
Riviera. But fewer children will have to grow up in one-roomed 


+For these financial suggestions I am indebted to Hugh Dalton, M.P. 
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dwellings: there will be an instant improvement in the health, 
the clothing and the nourishment of the children in the poorer 
quarters of our towns. The agricultural labourer, in the. 
southern and eastern counties of England, with three children 
to keep on a wage of 30s., will find his income raised by a half. 
The economic consequences of this very modest re-distribution 
of the national income will at once be felt by all the staple trades, 
in a demand for more clothing, more boots, more food. This 
country consumes per head of the population about half the 
amount of milk drunk in the United States. Children’s allow- 
ances would certainly mean a higher consumption of milk, and | 
a stimulus to dairy farming. They would do much to reduce 
unemployment in the textile trades, and to bring prosperity once 
more to Lancashire. 


ET us now consider some possible objections. The fear is 

often expressed that the payment of children’s allowances 
would lead to the reckless multiplication of families. The evi- 
dence from the birth-rate is all against this contention. For sta- 
tistics show that as incomes increase, the birth-rate diminishes. 
It is the very poor who breed most recklessly. But it would be 
unwise to dismiss this objection as unsubstantial. It can readily 
be met. Personally, I should consider it right to pay these allow- 
ances for all the children who were alive when the scheme came 
into operation, but thereafter to set a limit, and to pay the allow- 
ances only for a maximum of four children. A graded allowance 
giving more to the first and second child, and less to subsequent 
children would have the same effect. 


Another objection is sometimes heard from Socialists. They 
will sometimes answer that the principle is sound, but that it can 
be satisfied in another way. Let us, they say, provide for the 
needs of the children directly and in kind, by communal services, _ 
If, they argue, we give free education, free medical attention, 
with free meals for school children (some even suggest free 
clothing and boots), there would be no need to vary the amount 
of wages, or to pay children’s allowances in money. 


The answer is very simple. Let us do both these good things in ~ 
reason. Some of a child’s wants can best be satisfied by communal 
services. But is it really suggested that a child should receive all 
its meals at school? Does anyone really want to see children 
dressed in uniforms? We do not want to destroy family life, or to 
take the child out of its mother’s care. Children’s needs vary. 
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Parents’ tastes vary. The soup kitchen and the regimental uniform 
are not an ideal. Nor do any of these plans provide for the difficulty 
that large families must pay more house rent than small ones. 
Let us do all we can for the children in the common school, but 
let us also see to it that each mother has a fund which her love 
and taste can freely spend on the needs of each individual child. 


HE immediate goal of a Socialist policy, as the I.L.P. ‘sees 
G ies is not merely these allowances for children, nor yet a 
Living Wage, but rather the ideal which we describe as the 
Living Income. Part of it must be provided, not in money, but 
in kind, by social services, above all by education and provision 
for health. Part of it will be derived from the children’s allow- 
ances. The part which industry finds in wages, is as we see it, 
the provision for the needs of the worker and his wife. The 
effort to raise the standard of wages, and to ensure a genuine 
Living Wage, which will satisfy the demands of culture and 
recreation as well as the requirements of bodily health, can be 
satisfied only by the drastic re-organisation of industry. The 
problem is not merely to distribute the national income more 
equitably, but to increase its total amount. But from this vast 
problem of industrial re-organisation, it is possible to detach as 
one detail, the question of the varying needs of families, and to 
consider it separately. 


It may turn out to have a bearing on more than one difficult 
social question. Here, for example, we have for the first time a 
rational solution of the difficulty of equal pay for equal work in 
occupations which employ both men and women at the same 
‘“jobs.’’ Take the case of the teachers. A bitter controversy 
divides them. Men and women, with the same training and 
capacities are doing the same work, but the men demand and 
-receive a higher scale of pay. The result is that education authori- 
ties, bent on economy, employ fewer and ever fewer men. Yet 
the men have a case for their contention, for in most cases they 
have, or hope to have a family to support, and the women usually 
have not. Then why not frankly recognise this difference? Let 
the same basic salary be paid to men and women with the same 
qualifications, and to this let an allowance be added, for each 
child that a teacher actually has to support. The bachelor and 
the spinster would be treated alike, but the needs of the teacher 
who is a father (or for that matter a mother) would be met. In 
no other way can one satisfy the principle of sex equality with- 
out injustice. 
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VERY society which has to cope with a state of scarcity 

must resort to rationing. There is the same case for 
rationing incomes and adjusting them to needs, as there was for 
rationing food supplies during the war. The nation has grown 
sensitive in recent years to the needs of the aged worker, the 
widow and the orphan, and it has done something, though as 
yet on a niggardly scale, to meet their needs. But it has left the 
biggest problem untouched. 


During those years of difficulty and struggle, which ought to 
be years of happiness and pride, when the worker’s family is 
growing, when the mother’s strength is taxed by the physical 
strain of child-bearing, when the children’s wants seem infinite, 
we take no steps to ensure that the family’s income shall expand 
with the family’s needs. With our system of uniform wages, 
existence may be fairly easy during the early years of married 
life, and once again when the older children begin to earn, but 
there is always a painful interval of fourteen years at least, during 
which the father is loaded with care, and the mother loses the 
spring and gaiety of her youth in the incessant struggle to rear 
a growing family on an income which does not grow. The father 
may toil and save; the mother may waste her youth and her 
charm, but with all their self-sacrifice, the children grow up 
stinted of their birthright. Of all the stupidities of our social 
system, this is the least excusable and the easiest to cure. 
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